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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, at a meeting, held at the Hall of the Insti- 
tution, on Saturday, lugust 11, 1832. 

The following report was made by H. A. 8, Dearborn, President 
of the Society. 
After a separation of nearly nine months, I am 


succeeding generations, The husbandman eats! information r¢ specting it from the officers of the 
in his own day, the bread which he had earned | Navy Yard, as all the wood for that establishment 
thy the sweat of his brow; but itis most often that/is brought from the shores ef the Black § 


j : ret te - . , 2 : si 
he leaves as a rich inheritance to his posterity,! There will be no difficulty in tinding 


a convey 
}the enjoyment of the fruits of those trees, which | ance for the seed, or some of the young trees, from 
he had reared and cultivated with generous and | this place, as the harbor of Constantinople is sel- 
untiring assiduity ; glad in the hope that his chil-|dom long without the presence of an American 
dren’s children would rise up and cal! him bles-| vessel. I some time since sent to Mr J. S. Skin. 
sed. |ner of Baltimore, a quantity of the seed of a beau. 

It will be recollected that Dr Van Mons of Lo-|tiful flowering tree, which | wished him to dis- 





highly gratified to again meet the members of 
an institution, with whom Ihave been so _pleas- 


antly associated, in zealous efforts to advance the | 
interests of rural industry. | 


During my absence, I have watched with deep 
solicitude the progress of your labors, which, 
through the kind intervention of those who have 
been most ardently devoted to the great objects of 
the society, have been constantly reported to me. 
It is a subject of sincere congratulation that the 
Garden of Experiment and Cemetery of Mount 
Auburn have claimed such commendable attention 
from the able and energetic members of the Com- 
mittee which was charged with the management 
of those beautiful and interesting grounds, during 
this season. A result las been produced, by con- 
“rueting the avenues and paths, which must con- 
vince every dispassionate proprietor, that our most 
sanguine predictions were far in the rear of pos- 
sible achievement; and that itis practicable to 
realize all our expectations within a less period 
than was originally anticipated, if the same spirit 
and enterprise which has thus far marked their 
labors are not suffered to abate. While we are 
cheered by the past to redouble our exertions, the 
anticipations of the future inspire a more extended 
and generous disposition to mature and execute 
the plans which have been projected, for the full 
development of all the important departments of 
the whole establishment. 

The absolute necessity of an Experimental 
Garden is daily becoming more apparent,—for 
the contributions of plants and seeds, from all 
parts of the world, are rapidly increasing, and im- | 
periously require that we should be enabled to) 
cultivate them, under the immediate direction of) 
the institution, both for the purpose of ascer-| 
taining their value in rural economy and conse-_ 
quence in the arts, as well as for the embellish- 
ment of our private gardens and public grounds. 

If the unprecedented rigor of the past winter 
has had a most deleterious influence upon our 
fruit trees and produced a temporary desponden- 
cy among gardeners and farmers, we should be 
encouraged in the reflection that a recurrence of 
like disasters may not again blast our prospects 
for acentury ; and while the most effectual mode 
of obliterating the melancholy consequences, as 
well as the painful reminiscences they awaken, is 
a prompt and determined effort to replace our 
destroyed trees and ornamental plants by oth- 
ers, of a more estimable quality, it should be 
borne in mind, that it is our duty to plant, not 
merely for ourselves, but for posterity. It is thus 
we are alone able to repay the debt of gratitude, 
which we owe to our predecessors ; and should 





vain, in the kingdom of Belgium sent us the last| tribute; it is here called the Giul-Aghadj, (pio- 
/year, scions of more than fifty of his most cele- nounced Gdol-Agadgi) or Rose tree ; it is said to be 
brated varieties of pears, and some weeks since, [| a native of Persia or Armenia. I have never seen 
received the following letter from that eee but one, but Baron Ottinfelt, the Austrian Minis- 
cultivator of fruits, in conformity toa request! had!ter, informed me that i is garde ‘re Was an- 
made, in consequence of the disaster which befel | dber. re eee ee 
his rich donation. But notwithstanding I had at- | It grows to the size of an orehard apple tree 
tempted, by addressing letters to the gentleman | affords a fine shade, and an immense quantity of 
through whose hands the second present was to) beautiful flowers of a light purple, tipt with white : 
pass, to avoid delay in the transmission, I regret | the flowers hang like silk tassels from the boughs, 
that it is my duty to state, the last and most val-|the fringe of which is half the length of the finger 
uable collection of grafts has not yet reached its) and widening from the stem in a fun like form, 
destination. We are under the greatest obliga-|The Baron, who did not know the name, called jr 
tions to Dr Van Mons, for his liberal efforts to en-/the Silk Tassel tree, and frou the appropriate 
rich our nurseries and orchards, and notwithstand- | name he gave it, and from the description of it, it 
ing the unfortunate results which followed, I shall | can be none other than thé Gaul Aghadj. 

once mere ask him to attempt the experiment, | 
with the hope it may be crowned with success. | 





The seeds are contained in a pod, like that of 
ithe Locust, and I am rather inclined to think that 
|it is something of the family of the Acacia. I do 

ie cl Levais, apg % 90 | not know that it is of any utility, but it is striking- 

Sin,—I embrace the opportunity kindly offered ‘jy peautiful and ornamental. 
by Dr MeMahon of the United States Army, to)” Mr Skinner, should it be desirable, will, no 
inform you, that on the 20th of January, 1 had doubt, take great pleasure in furnishing you a sup- 
the honor of sending you, by aship which left) ply of the seed. , 

Havre on that day, a package of several kinds of | “\Wheneyer I can be useful, in furthering the 
pear scions, of the most recent procreation, and | yjews of the society, I beg you to command me 
among them are not any of those varieties which | without ceremony. “i 

I formerly transmitted,—in all sixtyfour different) yyith great respe *t, your very obt. serv’t. 
varieties. I hope.they have, before this, reached | Re Davin Porrer 
their destination. I have also sent you some of| H. A.S.Doarborn, Esq. or 
my hew engravings and descriptions of pears. Sei ee Ss OND: 

I have translated for the Revue des Revues, the , P heee: welenen to Me Sbicner Gaited i 
greater part of the articles which I found in the r wet Ayia “3 ab iy oonaperd res we | i 
numbers of the interesting New England Farmer, | +: ek va = bec tag = se few 7 : a ets . of the 
which you were so very kind as to send me. brncerecg — Ag poo ud ere ager a aaewe 

With sentiments of the highest esteem, ( imposition of that worthy patron of horticulture, 

Your much obliged, and most obt. serv’, be disseminate such seeds and plants, which he 
i eg ee so often has the good fortune to receive from for- 
~-* | eign countries, | have no doubt he will cheerfully 
|transmit 2 portion of those which he may have 
i received, if they have not all been previously dis- 

Last summer I announced to the society, that | posed of. ’ ; 
I had written to our Charge de Affairs at the Ot- | 
toman Porte, requesting him to be so kind as to) 
procure and transmit to the society, either the 
seeds or plants of a valuable timber tree, which 
grows on the borders of the Black Sea, and I now | 
have the pleasure of submitting his answer. 





H. A. S. Duarsonw, Esq 
President Mass. Hor. Society. 


We were indebted Jast year to Capt. M. C. Per- 
ry of the U. S. Navy, for a rich present of plants, 
and I have recently received the following com- 
munication from that meritorious officer, together 
with the donation to which he refers. 


Letter from M.C. Perry, of the United States Navy. 


Letter from David Porter, Esq. Charge de Affairs of the United 
States at the O:toman Porte, 


Comstantiworie, May 9, 1832. 
My Dear Sir,—I had the pleasure, yesterday, 
to receive your favor of the 23d of July last, and 
shall lose no time in endeavoring to procure for 
you some of the seeds of the Planua you describe. 
If it is so valuable for the purposes of construc- 
tion, as it must be by possessing the properties 





-gladly emulate their enlarged beneficence toward 





you mention, I shall certainly be able to procure 


U.S. Ship Concord, harbor of Malta, ; 
March 9, 1832. j 


My Dear S1r,—I have placed in charge of my 
friend Mr Eynaud, U. 8. Consul at this Port, two 
tubs containing grape vines from Sicily which he 
has kindly offered to forward to your society by 
the first direct conveyance. 

The vime called Pollio was introduced into Si- 
cily during the possession of that Island by the 
Romans. It is a native of ancient Thrace, and is 
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highly esteemed by the Sicilians. That called 
Tyro was at a much earlier period brought 
from ‘Tyre. 


A box containing a few plants will also accom- | 


pany the vines. Mr Eynaud has promised to put 
in one of the tubs a few roots of the black cur- 
rants of Zante. 
ij am, very respectfully, your most obt. serv’t, 
M. C. Perry. 


Gen. H. A. S, Deanporn, 
Pres, of the Mass. Hort, Soc, Boston. 


'The grape vines and plants have arrived in ex- 
cellent order, owing to the particular care which 
Capt. Thayer, the commander of the brig Conway, 
toak of them, during the voyage from Malta to this 
port, end for which we are under the greatest 
obligations. ‘They are now placed at the dispo- 
sition of the society. As the grape vines are rep- 
resented to be of a very superior kind,'it is rec- 
ommended that some of each be placed under the 
care of gentlemen who have graperies, and who 
from their skill, taste and experience, in the man- 
agement of those delicate varieties of fruits, will 
be disposed to cultivate them successfully, and in- 
sure their dissemination. 

I have placed upon the table of exhibition, a 
pair of silk hose, which were sent me by Mrs Sea- 
ton of the city of Washington, who states that the 
silk worms were reared, the cocoons reeled, the 
silk twisted, and the stockings knit by her sister, 
in North Carolina, during the last year; and that 
the silk worms were fed entirely with the leaves 
of the native black mulberry. For fineness of 
texture, delicacy and beauty of manufacture, the 
stockings rival those imported from Europe. 

This example of female industry, and taste for 
horticulture, is worthy of all praise and isnot only 
meritorious for the commendable precedent, but 
an honorable instance of that laudable spirit of en- 
terprise and patriotism for which the ladies of this 
Republic have ever been conspicuous, 


It is not only a most remarkable and interest- 
ing fact, but one glorious to the character of our 
country-women, that the culture of silk has been 
prevented from total abandonment by the females, 
It began in the southern states, but there expired 


prosecuted in Connecticut, and almost exclusively, 
until within a few years, when it rapidly expanded 
all over the United States. Like the fire in the 
sacred temples of antiquity, this rich culture has 
been maintained by the hands of females; and by 
them has it been chiefly prosecuted, until it can 
be now confidently asserted, that the period is not 
distant when it will become as important to our 
manufactures, and as an article of export, as is 
the present great staple of cotton, in the southern 
and southwestern states; for instead of being like 
that, confined to any one section of the Union, silk 
can be produced from Florida to Maine, and from 
the shores of the Atlantic tothe vale of the Missis- 
sippi. 

The following letter from the Hon. John Welles, 
with the bulbs therein named, I have the pleasure 
of presenting to the Society. That gentleman has 
long been distinguished for his devotion to the va- 
rious rural cultures of our climate, aad the coun- 
try is much indebted to him for his numerous ex- 
periments and interesting communications, on all 
the branches of tillage, which have enriched 
the Agricultural Journal, and the New England 
Farmer. 


ee 





Hox. H. A. 8. Dearsorn, President of the Mass. Hort. Soc. 
Dear Sin—A gentleman of Maine, whose 
efforts are unwearied to promote whatever may 


and happiness amongst us, has requested my in- 


Meadow Saffron (or Colchicum autumnale.) 


good order. 


six roots, three double and three single plants. 


of fresh roots. 


cases of gout, rheumatism and other maladies. 
Coming from the eastern part of the Mediterra- 


can bear some cold, whilst it profits by heat. 


and put into moist and warm ground, It will 
come up, as its name indicates, in the autumn. 
By the dissemination proposed for it, I think 


ed in this country. 
and many have had occasion to be grateful for its 
service as a medicine. For its further distribu- 
tion as proposed, the best means in my power 
| have been already taken. 


| 


| With much respect for the useful labors of the 

) Society over which you preside, I have the honor 

to be, Sir, yours truly, Joun WELLEs. 
Respectfully submitted by 

| H. A. S. Dearzorn, 

| 





Pres. Mass. Hort. Society. 


Boston, August 11, 1832. 


| 
| The following resolutions were adopted. 


| 
Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be 





of grape vines and plants which he kindly trans- 
| mitted from Sicily. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to 
express to Mrs Seaton the thanks of the Society, 
for the donation of silk hose which she has been 

, Pleased to present, and to desire her to muke 
| known to her sister, the high estimation in which 
her laudable attention to the culture and her suc- 
cessful manufacture of silk, are held by this insti- 
tution. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be 
presented to the Hon. John Welles, for his liberal 
donation of bulbs ofthe Colchicum autumnale. 

David Porter, Esq. Charge des Affairs of the 
United States at the Ottoman Porte, was admitted 
corresponding member. 








From Buckingham’s New England Magazine. 


SHEEP AND SHEPHERDS IN FRANCE. 

Sanfoin and trefoil, among the grasses, give the 
bright tinge of their blossoms to extensive fields. 
There are neither fences nor hedges to secure 
the growing crops from the cattle. They are 
not, therefore, permitted to range the roads at 
large, as is common in the United States. No 








extend the arts, or increase the means of comfort! or embankment to divide them. 


The object expressed to me is, that the wine | 
and the vinegar may be obtained from it for use 
in this country in the most satisfactory manner, 
since if made here it is usually from dried, instead 


In medicine, it is by many thonght important in 
nean territories, both insular and continental, it 
must thrive in some parts of this country ; as it 


It is cultivated like the tulip, and is to be taken 
forthwith out of the box in which it is imported, 


presented to Capt. M. C. Perry, Commander of 
with the revolutionary war; but it was however,| the U.S. Ship Concord, for a valuable collection | 





Boston, July 3ist, 16.2. | fences, indeed, are even used to divide the meadow 


lands, pastures, and fields of grain, of neighbor. 
\ing farmers; but the crops of all sorts are grow- 
ing as it were sociably together, without a diteb 
It must be ob- 
‘vious, that under such circumstances it would nox 


tervention as a friend, (choosing himself to be un-! answer to turn out cows, sheep or horses, into a 
named,) in the distribution of sundry roots of the} pasture, to range uncontrolled, asis done by New 


| England farmers on their well-fenced lands. A 


These I received by the Hull, from London, in| string ticd to a peg at one end, and to the 


ileg of a horse or the horn of a cow at the 


Agreeably to his wish, I now have the honor to | other, usualiy limits the range of their graz- 
present to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, | grazing excursions. The extent of the rope serves 


as the radius of the circle, about which they vi- 
brate from side to side, to crop the grass. 

For want of suitable fencing materials, shep- 
herds and shepherdesses are still to be found in 
the fields of France, as a substitute for rail fen. 
ces and stone walls. Their services are not ne- 
cessary to protect their flocks from the depreda- 
tions of wolves, but for a very different purpose ; 
to protect the growing crops, which border the 
pastures, from the depredations of thesheep. To 
relieve themselves of the laborious duty of run- 
ning back and forth constantly, between the 
verge of the fields of grain and the sheep pasture, 
the shepherds have resorted to the sagacity o* 
dogs. 

They appear to be an indolent race, lying down 
upon the grass at their ease, whilst their ever ac- 





)that we shall have this article more fully establish-|tive dogs take upon themselves the whole man- 
It is not mean as a flower; 


\agement of the flock. These dogs, as if con- 
| scious of their elevated station, and of the impor- 
jtance of the command entrusted to them, over 
|the herd of subordinate animals, stride gravely 
‘along the edges of the pastures, like trusty senti- 
'nels, displaying, in their very step and mein, what 
‘might almost be deemed an air of magisterial dig- 
nity. Where the range of the pasture is exten- 
| sive, two or more dogs are necessary. They pace 
| back and forth, meeting each other with the reg- 
jularity of sentinels, half way. on their allotted 
' round, and wheeling about them to retrace their 
| line of march. 


A French gentleman stated to me, that so grea: 
are the docility and sagacity of well-trained shep- 
herds’ dogs, that their masters have only to take 
them around the limits of the grounds allotted for 
the range of the flock, and to designate properly 
the bounds or lines for them to traverse, when 
they seem to comprehend the end of their task, 
and will suffer no errant sheep to transgress them. 
When a nose is seen projected over this line, to 
crop the herbage beyond it, the dog hastens si- 
lently to the spot. I noticed one of them, attend- 
ing a flock near Lille, to give a sudden and loud 
bark at the very ear of the trespassing sheep, who, 
in his agitation at the unexpected rebuke, whee!- 
ed completely round, as if stunned. Thus it ap- 
pears to be the business of the shepherds’ dogs, as 
wellas of the shepherds, to watch, not so much 
for the safety of the flocks, as for that of the ad- 
jacent, unfenced fields of grain. 

The shepherd-dogs sell for one or two bup- 
idred franes each, according to the excellence o! 
their education, as the postilion expressed himsel! 
inreply to my inquiries. The shepherds theni- 
selves frequently take up their abode in the field 
during the summer, sleeping at night in the little 
portable houses or sheds mounted on wheels, which 
they move about at pleasure on changing their 
pastures, Ihave seen them travelling along the 











roads between the sheep pastures and the housee 
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from whence they get their supply of food, with 
wallets or scrips, probably somewhat after the 
fashion practised by the primeval shepherd, Da- | 
vid. The shepherdesses, as well as the shepherds, | 
from their constant residence in the fields and ex-) 
posure to the sun, have complexions quite as | 
brown as those of the native Indians or squaws of | 
America; and, judging from appearances, one | 
would suppose them to be about as susceptible of | 
sentimental loves. Pastoral life, as depicted a 
poetry, like many other conceits of the poet’s im- | 

| 


| 





agination, loses a portion of its charms when 
viewed in the sober light of truth. The idle life led 
by shepherds of ancient days allowed them such 
ample leisure to make love, that the very 
terms “swain,” and lover, have become synony- 
mous. 





INOCULATION, OR BUDDING. 

This is commonly praetised upon all sorts of 
stone fruit in particular; such as peaches, necta- 
rines, cherries, plums, &c, as also oranges and 
jesamines; and is preferable to any sort of graft- 
ing for most kinds of fruit. The method of per- 
forming it is as follows: You must be provided 
with a sharp penknife, or what is called a budding 
knife, having a flat haft, (the use of which is to 
raise the bark off the stock to admit the bud,) and 
some sound bass mat, which should be soaked in 
water to increase its strength, and make it more 
pliable ; then having taken eff cuttings from trees 
that you propagate, choose a smooth part of the 
stock, about five or six inches above the surface 
of the ground, if designed fer dwarfs, and for half 
standards at three feet ; but for standards, they 
should be budded six or more feet above the 
ground ; then with your knife, make a horizontal 
cut across the rind of the stock, and from the mid- 
dle of that cut, make a slit downwards about two 
inches, so that it may be in the form of aT; but 
you must be careful not to cut too deep, lest you 
wound the stock; then having cut off the leaf 
from the bud, leaving the foot stalk remaining, 
you should make a cross cut about half an inch 
below the eye, and with your knife slit off the 
bud with part of the wood to it, in the form of an 
escutcheon ; this done, you must with your knife 
pull off that part of the wood which was taken 
with the bud, observing whether the eye of the 
bud be left to it or not, (for all those buds which 
lose their eyes in stripping, should be thrown 
away, being good for nothing,) then having gently | 
raised the bark of the stock where the cross in-| 
cision was made, with the flat haft or handle of | 
your knife, clear of the wood, you should thrust 
the bud therein, observing to place it smooth be-| 
tween the rind and the wood of the stock, cutting | 
off any part of the rind belonging tothe bud which 








may be too long for the slit made in the stock ;| ness, and the removal of everything that produ- 

thus exactly fitted the bud to the!ces fetid exhalations, are required by the civil 
) J 

' 


bass mat, beginning at the under part of the slit,| marks on privies. 


and having 


steck; you must tie them close round with the 


In the March following you must cut off the 
stock about three inches above the bud, sloping it 
that the wet may pass off and not enter the stock: 
to this part of the stock left above the bud, it is 
very proper to fasten the shoot which proceeds 


from the bud, and which would be in danger of 


being blown out, if not prevented ; but this must 
continue no longer than one year, after which it 
must be cut off close above the bud, that the stock 
may be covered thereby. 

The time for inoculating is from the middle of 
June until the middle of August, (in America 
from the end of June to the end of August,) ac- 
cording to the forwardness of the season, and the 
particular sorts of trees to be propagated ; but the 
time may be easily known by trying the buds, 
whether they come off well from the wood or not. 
However, the most general rule is, when you 
observe the buds formed at the extremity of the 
same year’s shoots, which isa sign of their having 
finished their spring growth.—Forsyth on Fruit 
Trees. 





BOTTS IN HORSES. 

In the American Farmer, I have read, with in- 
terest, several remedies for the botts. It is cer- 
tainly desirable, if possible, to obtain some specific, 
which may be relied on to expel those terrible 
insects when actually formed in the stomach as 
well as to prevent their formation. 
your correspondents observes there isno doubt 
that salt exhibited weekly in the food of horses, 
would assist as a preventive ; and so will salt petre 
and asafeetida occasionally administered. Curry- 
ing and cleaning the hair of the horse is not only 
necessary for the good appearance, but also for 
the general bealth of our favorite animal. 

Of all the remedies I have used and seen used 
to expel the botts, fish brine is decidedly the most 
efficacious and sure. I have saved several valu- 
able horses, after they were actually stretched on 
the ground, and apparently in the las: agonies. 

Let a quart of salt fish brine, be administered 
at once; and the dose be repeated in an hour af- 


terwards, unless previously there be symptoms of 
relief. 


The medicine will show its effects in co- 
pious discharges from the relieved animal, which 
will be accompanied by quantites of dead botts. 
He will not only be relieved, but will be improved 
in his health and condition, It is to be observed, 
by the bye, that all owners of horses would do well 
to give them occasionally in their food, 
sometimes in draught, small quantities of fish 
brine.—.2merican Farmer. 


? 
ana 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


At a time when pestilence stalks through our 
land, and when the greatest attention to cleanli- 


authorities,—I hope to be excused for a few re- 
In years past, when I was 


and so proceed to the top; taking care that you do! habitually a traveller, I found nothing in_ the 


not bind round the eye of the bud, which should 
be left open. 

When your buds lave been inoculated three 
weeks ora month, you will see which of them 
have taken; those which appear shrivelled and 
black are dead ; but those which remain fresh and 
plump, you may be sure are joined; and at this 
time you should loosen the bandage, which if not 


/course of my journeys so generally a just cause 
for complaint, as the condition in which those re- 
, ceptacles are kept. Most of the proprietors seem- 


;ed not to knew that such places could be freed 


| from the most villainous smells; or that ventila- 
_ ting tubes were as necessary to a-privy, as a chim- 
ney is toan open fire-place in a parlor. 

Why only consider the matter: if a privy is 


“done in time, will pinch the stock, and greatly in-! not ventilated by a tube in the manner of a chim- 


jure ifnot destroy the bud. 





If they 


ney, how are the exhalations to escape ? 


As one of 


AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


| 
} are 


| 
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not sent off high over our heads as they 
should be, they must taint the air around us, fil! 
the chamber, and constantly assail the olfactories 
of every visitor. Go then to work—nail four nar- 
row boards together so as to form a hollow prism, 
place this erect in the privy so that the foul air of 
the vault, shall pass up it through the roof without 
cominginto the chamber, (which to do complete- 
ly you must keep the covers of the scats closely 
shut down,) and the business is done, And until 
this is done, every privy must be uncomfortable to 
those who are not habituated to bad smells. VY. 
ISABELLA GRAPE. 

We lately examined a Grape Vine of the vari- 
ety known in this vicinity as the Isabella Grape, 
in the garden of H. B. Williams, Usq. of three 
years’ growth on which was upwards of one thou- 
sand clusters of grapes. We think it would not 
be overrating to say, that the prospects were fair 
for this vine to produce two hundred and fifty 
pounds of grapes this season, Similar grapes 
were worth in this market the past season, twelve 
and a half cents ver pound ; but should the pro- 
duce be two hundred and fifty pounds, and be sold 
at ten cents per pound, the amount would be 
twentyfive dollars. One acre of ground would 
be capable of supporting one hundred and fifty 
vines—which at the above rate, might produce 
$3750. Now we are sensible that this sum will 
appear so large to some of our farmers, that they 
will say it is impossible to make an acre of land 
produee so much, but yet we think it might be 
done. Let them examine for theinselves, make 
fair allowances fcr the uncertainty of all crops, as 
to growth, market, &c, and then say whether 
there is not a greater prospect for profit in the cul- 
tivation of grapes, than any other crop, whatever. 
lhid. 

Steam Carriage.—A late English paper con- 
tains a description of a new Steam Carriage, of 
animproved construction, but perfect in its ma- 
chinery and arrangements, which is about to be 
placed on the road between Birmingham and 
London. It is intended to test practically the ad- 
vantages of employing steam carriages upon com- 
The experiment will be tried on a 
The Engine is of 100 horses’ pow- 
er, and is arranged to propel a carriage Jike an 
omnibus, capable of containing forty passengers, 
and another vehicle for merchandise and bag- 
of the capacity of several loads. 
The Engine is on a new plan, separaic from the 
carriage, with a boiler constructed of a number of 


mon roads, 


large scale. 





vagon 


gage, 


tubes, thus diminishing the chances for mischief 
by an explosion. The wheels are eight inches 
wide and perfectly flat, and it is stated by those 
who have been present at the trials, that they 
never make ruts in the road. The machine is 
moved backwards and forwards at the pleasure of 
the engineer, and the speed may be regulated at 
will from ove mile to fifty miles, en hour. To 
avoid a deposit of sediment in th boiler tubes, 


distilled water alone is to be used.—Balt. Amer. 


Calves —It sometimes happens that calves are 
troubled with a looseness of the bowels, er scour- 
ing, more especially after rains, when the grass 
grows fast. To prevent this, a little lime mixed 
with meal and given to them, will in most cases, 
stop the complaint within a tew days.— Genese 
Farmer. 
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HABITS OF INSECTS. 
Letract from the July number of the North Ame r- 
can Revicw. 


Insects are now a formidable body, and were): 


tauch more so in former times when their habits 
and persons were less familiarly known. Men 
had not began to ask from whence they came, nor 


whither they were going; but they found them 
H 


when they least desired their company, and there} , ae Sed 
‘ ithe Delaware in clouds, and swarmed like the flies 


was a sort of mystery in their movements, which, 
more than anything else, tends to inspire the tvel- 
ing of dread. It was on this account that they 
were first distinguished by the name bug, which, 
however it may have degenerated into a watch- 
word of contempt at the present day, was former- 
ly synonymous with ghost or spectre, and equally 
alarming, The passage of scripture from the 
Psalms, “Thou shalt not need to be afraid of any 
bug by night,” as it stood in Matthew’s old Eng- 
lish Bible, is probably known to our readers. 
Later translators have judiciously substituted a 
more general word in its stead. But even now, 
considering their power to destroy our peace, 
there is some reason to fear them, and were there 
nothing else formidable about them, their num- 
bers are sufficiently alarming. When we hear 
their concert on a summer evening, it sounds as 
if every leaf and every blade of grass had found a 
voice ; though, in fact, there is no voice in the 
matter. They deal wholly in instrumental mu- 
sic ; some have heard a voice like sound proceed- 
ing from a moth occasionally, but their concert,— 
great nature’s hum,—is produced by rubbing the 
hard shells of the wings against the trunk or to- 
gether, which makes a sharp and shrill sound, that 
ean be heard at a considerable distance. The 
hum of insects on the wing can be heard when 
the performer is invisible. We remember, that 
once standing in a summer day on the top of a 
high hill, we heard asound as of a million of bees 
directly over our head, when not an insect, which 
could be held responsible for any noise, was with- 
in our view. Such cases are not uncommon, and 
the only explication is, that the authors of the 
sound are distant, and its loudness deceives us in- 
to the impression that it is nigh. 

We will suggest some advantages of an ac- 
quaintance with this subject; we mean a general 
acquaintance, such as popular works are calcula- 
ted to give. For example, the insect called the 
death-wateh was formerly thought to sound the 
alarm of death to some inmate of the mansion 
where it was heard, though it would have required 
a perpetual cholera to have fulfilled half the num- 
ber of his predictions, Now, it is known to pro- 
ceed from alittle wood boring insect, whose skull 
is Somewhat hard, and who uses it for the pur- 
pose of asignal to others. Standing on its hind 
legs, it beats regularly on the board a number 
of times,—a process, which, comparing its force 
with the size of the insect, one would think more 
likely to be fatal to itself than to those who hear 
it. The bug,so well known in connexion with 
“rosy dreams and slumbers light,” when it was 
first imported into England, oceasioned equal dis- 
may,—an alarm not wholly superstitions and un- 
reasonable, when we remember how often it has 
“murdered the sleep of the innocent as well as 
the guilty.” If we may believe David Dean, the 
Scotch bewail its introduction among them as one 
of the evils of the Union, and for that reason dis- 
tinguish it by the name of the English bug. The 


Oe a Sa 





ance at the close of the American war, and which 
jeertain aged people, believing it to be a couse- 
quence of our separation from the British Goy- 
ernment. named the Revolution fiy. shows how 
‘much alarm and trouble ignorance of the charac- 
ter of a little insect may occasion. They first ap- 
peared in Staten Island, and spread rapidly, de- 
stroying the wheat on their way. They passed 


iof Lgypt, in every place where their presence was 
unwelcome. The British, naturally disliking every- 
thing that savored of revolution, were in great fear 
lest they should reach their island, and resolved 
their fleet. The privy council sat day after day ; 
despatches were sent to all the foreign ministers ; 
expresses were sent to the custom houses to close 
the ports; Sir Joseph Banks, who held such mat- 
ters in special charge,—as Swift said Mr Flam- 
stead was once appointed by Government to look 
after the stars,—was called upon to exert himself, 
with such importunity, that if such a thing were 
possible, he grew almost profane upon the occca- 
sion. He shouted across the ocean to Dr Mitch- 
ell, while the Doctor stood wringing his hands 
upon the western shore. When he had collected 
all the information which could be furnished by 
scientific and practical men concerning the bug 
in question, amounting to more than two hundred 
ectavo pages, he enlightened the Government with 
the information, that he did not know what the 
creature was; a report satisfactory as far as it 
went, no doubt, but which might, for aught that 
appears, have been reduced to somewhat smaller 
dimensions. If anyone could have furnished a 
scientific description of the insect, it might proba- 


not, there would have been some consolation to 
men, could they have pointed it out to the indig- 
nation and scorn of the world. 


Our cultivators can furnish illustrations enough 
of the evils of ignorance on this subject. The 
common locust, robinta pseudacacia, whose velvet 
leaf exceeds other foliage in beauty, as much as its 
wood exceeds that of other trees in value, is almost 
ruined in New England by the larve of a moth, 
which is known to naturalists, but which no meana 
have yet been able to destroy. We know that in 
plantations lately made, the ravages of the insect 
have been confined to their sunny borders ; but we 
greatly fear, that in a year or two, they will carry 
their inroads into the heart of the groves. Cer- 
tainly, the fine trees of this description which 
fringe the highways and surround the cottages, 
must be given up to this little pest, which, so far 
as we know at present, will only cease from its 
labors on condition of being cutin two. The cank- 
erworm, too, is waging a war of extermination upon 
our fruit trees. After passing the winter in the 
ground,—would that it were its grave,—the insect 
makes over the tree to its heirs, which can only, 
with our present knowledge, be checked by means, 
that like curing the headache by amputation, are 
too effectual for the end proposed. Pear orchards 
resemble the gardens of the French nobleman, 
mentioned by Madame De Stael, which were 
planted with dead trees in order to inspire con- 
templation ; not knowing enough of the borer to be 
able to bring him to justice, the cultivator can only 
sigh over his more than lost labors. But for Dr 





;}to prevent it, if necessary, with all the power of 


bly bave been arrested in its depredations, and if 
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| history of the Hessian fly, which made its appear- itis now, and the practice is by no means obsolete 


for every family to supply itself with moschettoes 
by Keeping large open vessels of water near their 
houses, as if for the special benefit of this insect, 
whose bark and bite are equally undesirable. The 
smoschetto lays his eggs upon the water, where 
\they are hatched into grubs, which float with their 
heads downward ; when ihe time for their change 
they break through their outer covering 
and draw themselves out standing upright, so that 
they appear like a vessel, the corslet being the 
boat, and the body officiating as mast and sail. 
_Their former sea-change is now reversed; for, 
‘should their naval establishment overset, they are 
inevitably lost moschettoes, As soon as their 
| Wings are dried, they fly away to their work of 
| blood. As six or seven generations are born in a 
summer, and each mother can furnish two hun- 
dred and fifty eggs, it is evident that a vessel of 
| water, properly neglected, will people the air of a 
whole neighborhood. But there is no end to the 
list of evils arising from ignorance on this sub- 
ject. One of the choicest specimens of it we 
have ever heard, is that of gardeners in Germany, 
who collect and bury grubs in order to destroy 
them, a mode of destruction quite as fatal, as that 
of throwing fish into the water to drown them. 


Is come, 


It would be easy to give some striking illustra- 
tions of the advantage of knowledge on this sub- 
ject. The manner in which peach trees are se- 
cured from the depredations of the insect which 
every year destroys many, is familiarly known. 
The insect deposits its eggs in the bark of the 
tree,as nearly as possible to the surface of the 
ground. When it is obliged to resort to the bran- 
ches, besides that it is more easily discovered by 
the gum which flows from the wound, the grub 
would generally be arrested by the cold before it 
would make its way to the root, where it retreats 
in winter. By ascertaining the time when these 
eggs are laid, and tying straw or matting round 
the trunk of the tree, its injuries are easily pre- 
vented. We are persuaded that the ravages of 
the clothes-moth, the creature to whom food and 
raiment are one, might be prevented by exposing 
clothes to the light at the time of oviposition. 
When the timber was found to be perishing in the 
dock yards of Sweden, the King applied to Lin- 
neus to discover a remedy, thus acknowledging 
the dependence of commerce, national defence,'and 
royal power, upon humble scientific researches. 
Ife ascertained the time when the insect deposited 
its eggs, and by sinking the timber in water at 
that period, the evil was effectually prevented. 

We certainly receive many serious injuries at 
the hand of the insect race. But they are not 
wholly unprovoked ; nor can it be denied, that if 
they torment us, we also torment them. It is to 
be hoped that the time will come, when we shall 
be able to deal with them as with larger animals, 
exterminating those which cannot be employed in 
the service of man. At present, however, their 
ingenuity, their perseverance, and their numbers, 
render it hopeless for man to make any general 
crusade against them. But we have little to com- 
plain of, compared with the inhabitants of warmer 
climates. Dr Clark tells us, that in the Crimea, 
he found the ‘moschettoes so yenomous, that in 
spite of gloves, and every other defence, he was 
one entire wound. In a sultry night, he sought 








Franklin, it would have been more common than | 


shelter in his carriage; they followed him there, 
and when he attempted to light a candle, they ex- 
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In South Amen- 
pur Sue 


unguished it by their numbers. 
ca, there are countless varieties ; sane 
their labors by day, and others by night; they 
form different strata in the air, and new detach- 
ments relieve guard as fast as the former are ex- 
hausted. Humboldt tells us, that near Rio Unare 
the wretched inhabitants bury themselves in the 
sand, all excepting the head in order to sleep; we 
should think that, in such a condition, they would 
be sorely tempted to make no exception. Even 
this is not so great an evil as the destruction made 
by the white ants among papers of all deserip- 
tions. The same authority mentions, that there 
are no documents of any antiquity spared by this 
destroyer; it invades the tenure of property, the 
duration of literature, the record of history, and all 
the means of existence and improvement, by which 
civil society is held together. It is melancholy 
enough to see gardens, fields, and forests sinking 
into dust; but we must confess that this last ca- 
lamity quite exceeds all others. 

To those who resent these injuries, it may be 
consoling to know that the means of ample ven- 
geance are within their reach, and if they choose 
to follow the example of those who kill and eat 
insects, the insects will certainly have the worst of 
the war. The Arabs,as is well known, eat lo- 
custs with great relish, though, for reasons, not 
certainly founded upon the disparity of outward 
favor, they look with abhorrence upon crabs and 
lobsters. Hottentots, also, delight to have locusts 
make their appearance, though they eat every 
green thing, calculating with some foresight, that 
as they shall eat the locusts,they shall not be 
losers in the long run. This people, who are far 
from fastidious in any of their habits, also cat 
auts boiled, raw, or roasted, after the manner of 
coffee ; and those who can overcome the force of 
prejudice, so as to try the experiment, confess 
that they are extremely good eating. Kirby, the 
English naturalist, bears his testimony to this ef- 
fect. Smeathman says, “I have eaten them 
dressed in this way, and think them delicate, 
nourishing, and wholesome; they are something 
sweeter, though not so cloying, as the maggot of 
the palm-tree snout beetle, which is served up at 
the tables of the West Indian epicures, particular- 
ly the French, as one of the greatest luxuries of 
the country. In parts of Europe the grub of some 
of the beetles are highly esteemed; the cerambyr 
is the delight of the blacks in the Islands; the in- 
habitants of New Caledonia are partial to spiders. 
Equidem non invideo, miror magis. It is highly 
probable that a large proportion of insects were 
intended by providence for food; and if we will 


not eat them, it is unreasonable to complain of! 


their numbers. 





DOMESTIC MATTERS. 

Baked Beans and Brown Bread are two staple 
commodities in the weekly fare of New England- 
ers; in the southern country, a mar’s origin and 
primitive descent is known to be Yankee when 
he advocates and defends brown bread and the 
bean pot. But never mind, a man who will not 
uphold these wholesome and nutritious coim- 
pounds, would sell his birthright for a mess of 
pottage,—he has no real Yankee principle of life 
in him, and should be driven out of paradise into 
the land of musquito nets and nullifiers. Au 
experienced housewife has furnished us with the 
ollowing receipts for serving up these articles as 
they do in the eastern part of the state, in a man- 


a pint; salt, two table spoonfuls, This is to be 
mixed with skimmed milk, boiled and cooled, but 
water, milk warm, will auswer. It must be mix- 
ed quite soft, kneaded one half hour and baked 
in iron pans twelve hours. 

Baked Beans.—Take one quart of Beans, wash 
them thoroughly, soak them over night and rinse 


her superior to all others, and if, upon experi-| yyy PVP ELITE, | < 
ment, is following srictly the Pa they | WW BANG band 
prove otherwise, we will cry aloud and spare | 
not against this species of Yankee epicurism. | 

Brown Bread.—Indian Meal, half a peck; Rye | 
Meal, half a peck; molasses, one gill; yest, half 
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Boston, Wednesday Evening, August 15, 1832. 


SECOND CROP GRASSES, SALIVATION 
OF STOCk, &c. 

Farmers have, generally, been inclined to at- 
tach considerable value to the 
called aftermath, or roueun; and this has 
been particularly the case with regard to clover. 
Mr Lorain, however, has thrown some doubts on 
the expediency of attempting to feed cattle with 


second crops ot 


russes, 


the rouen or second crop of this grass. We would 


them in the morning. Put them into an iron pan 
with two quarts of water and stew them over the 
fire quarter of an hour, Then wash and score 
one pound of pork, (fat and lean) and put it into 
the kettle with the beans and boil them quarter 
of an hour longer; then stir in two table spoon- | tural interest. 
fulsof molasses, fill up the kettle with water, and| “Certain it is,” observed Mr Lorain, “that 
if possible let them stand in the oven over night. | when the second crop grasses, given to my cattle 
—Northampton Courier. ‘in the yard consisted of red clover, I jave seen 
onetime ‘ |them prefer eating the old straw, with which their 
CONTAGION AND INFECTION, | Sheds were thatched. Nay, more; | have seen 
These two words are commonly used promis- | them (though naturally quiet,) so much goaded by 
cuously, being generally supposed to be sy- | hunger, that they have broken the fences of my 
nonymous terms. Such, however, is not the fact, | cattle yard several times in the course of one day, 
and the difference in their meaning is easily | whena fresh supply of fresh cut, beautiful look- 
shown by referring to their derivation. Contagion , ing, Second crop red clover was entirely rejected 
is derived from the Latin word contingo, to ;by them, and which no efforts of mine could com- 
touch ; and is applied to diseases which are com- pel them to eat. 
municated to a person affected with such disease,)  “ What may appear still more extraordinary, I 
as the measles, the itch, the small pox. Infection, | have seen them, after being turned into the very 
on the other hand, is derived from ¢n/icto, to stain, | fields trom which this crop of clover had been 
to dye, to soak, to imbue, to saturate; and is ap-/CUt, return in the evening tolerably well filled. 
plied to diseases which are not communicated to} Whether they have suflicient sagacity to pick out 
a person by simple contact with another person {the least obnoxious parts of the clover, or to gath- 
affected, but requires something more; as a per- | €t other plants that are in some certain degree 
son going into a room where a large number of | calculated to counteract the baneful effects pro- 
persons affected with a particular discase are col-| duced by the clover, is unknown to The 
lected together, and though he would not take the | facts are, however, correctly related. 
disease by merely touching the sick, yet by re- 
maining a long time in the room with them, by | 20d cattle, is not altogether confined to red clover, 
handling them, inhaling their breath, and breath- | 
ing the contaminated atmosphere of the room, his | predominated, in loads procured from a mixture 
system might become so imbued, soaked, satura-| of it with the spear grasses, my cattle contined to 
ted with the noxious effluvia, as to be affected with | the yard were more or less salivated. 
the disorder. The contagion is applied to more | I have 
| 
| 


submit the remarks on this subject to the eonsid- 
eration of our good practical cultivators, and 
should be happy if they would make our paper a 
vehicle for communicating their opinions on a 
subject of considerable importance to the agricul- 


me, 
“[ formerly believed the salivation of horses 


I had observed,that in proportion as this grass 


| Since removed to the back-woods, 
virulent diseases, and such as are taken by slight) Where red clover is too seldom sown, I find the 
exposure or simple contact, while infeclion is ap- horses and cattle slabber quite as much as they 
plicable only to such as can be contracted by long|4o where this grass has greatly prevailed. My 
and continued exposure.—Boston paper. neighbors say white clover is the cause of this, 








It may be, and I suspect it is the principal cause : 
Powdered Charcoal.—This may be obtained in| but until the cattle be confined where they can 
hottles of the druggist, or prepared in families. 
| To prepare it, put sound coal in the fire, and after | tain cau be known of the extent of the slabbering 
bringing it to a red heat, pound and sift it, the finer | produced by eating it. 
the better; bottle and stop it close with a leather, “The spear grasses grown on the farm where 
or writing paper cap, tied over the cork. In thie} soiling was extensively practised by me, consisted 
preparation let no dampness come upon it. Its} principally of timothy, orchard, and green grass 
efficacy is weakened even when administered in| es, with sowie little oat grass. 
water. 


| wet no other grass but white clover, nothing cer- 


ow It clearly appear- 
his may be taken best in a little milk or | ed, that if these grasses be in any degree affected 
molasses, a table spoonful at a time. No injury is| by the cause which produces salivation, it ean be 
ever sustained from it, and it is a powerful cor-| but little, as the second crops were found capable 
rective of putridity. In diseases of the bowels,, of greatly correcting the profuse slabbering, cer- 
and malignant fevers, we have known it to be very ‘tainly introduced in my practice by red clover. 
useful; and in checking choleric pains and diar-| These grasses when mixed with the clover, never 
rhea, we have proved its value. In health it is failed to affect this valuable purpose, and that too, 
laxative ; but in this epidemic cholera, it has often | as far as this could be determined by the eye, in 
restored the tone, the healthy feeling and action|due proportion to the quantity of them which 
of the bowels. It interferes not with any ordina-| happened to be mixed with the clover, brought 
ry food or physic, and may be given in the lowest | in with them for feeding the catt!e and horses in 
condition of the sick.—.V. ¥. Whig. the yards. 
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“'The cause of salivation has been too + tong! 
sought in the different weeds which spring up| 
among the clover in various soils, I have, how-| 
ever, been in the habit of sowing the seed of this| 
plant plentifully. The clover of consequence | 
stood thick on the ground, This introduced much 
shade, which together with the frequent use of 
the scythe, had so far destroyed weeds, thet in | 
some places, few, if any were to be found: still, | 
the second and third crop clover mowed from 
those places, were equally 
horses. 

“This disease is checked by the first white | 
frost that is seen to cover the grass in the fall. 
If the frosts succeed each other tolerably quick, it, 
with the Hessian fly, and all flies disappear. I) 
have seen a heavy white frost put an immediate | 
stop to every appearance of salivation among 
horses and cattle. When this however, was not 
followed by other frosts, slabbering soon recom- 
menced, and continued till it was again checked 
by the same cause. May we not infer, from this, 
that if the farmer deferred cutting his second crop 
clover until frost checked the slabbering among 
his cattle, that all the grass mowed until saliva- 
tion again commenced would make valuable hay ? | 
Until now, however, I have never Wiougit of this, 
although I have often observed that cattle and 
horses grazed on second crop clover, gathered 
flesh as fast as any other second crop grass, 
after white frost puts a stop to salivation. 

“ Horses and cattle gather but little flesh when 
grazed on red clover, during the season for saliva- 
tion. Cows immediately fail in their milk. ‘The 
butter made while slabbering continues. is gener- 
ally bad, and some cattle and horses fall away 
greatly even in luxuriant pastures of this grass.” 

Abel Seymour, in a communication originally 
published in the American Farmer, and republish- 
ed in the New England Farmer, vol. ii. p, 19, at- | 
tributes the cause of salivation in stock to their | 
feeding on grass eovered with a blue mould or| 
fungus. And he says in substance that an atten-| 
tive observer may frequently perceive streaks of | 
blue mould on the grass, and by reviewing it more | 
closely with a magnifying glass, he can distinguish 
two complete rows of mushrooms or fungi, one on! 
each edge of the spear grass; and cattle and horses, | 
by swallowing these exerescences with their | 
food, become afilic ted with the disease alluded to. | 
Some have thought the disorder caused by the 
webs of spiders; some that it was caused by a_ 
poisonous plant called Jobelia, or Indian tobacco. | 
Lovett Peters, Esq. whose communication on this! § 
subject was published in the N. E. Farmer, | 
vol. ii. p. 58, was of opinion that “the slavers| 
of horses is caused by their eating a kind of grass 
of second growth, making its appearance in the 
fore part of July, much resembling oats, which 
comes up in the fall, after the crop has been taken 
off the ground.” 

In the second volume of Memoirs of the Phil- 
adelphia Agricultural Society, (pages 350 to 358) 
are published two communications, “On the Sal- 
ivary Defluxions in Horses.” Mr Abraham Per- 
lee was the author of one of these communica- 
tions, and Mr William Baldwin the other. Mr 
Perlee attributed the disorder to a plant called 
spotted spurge, Euphorbia maculata. This wri- 
ter was of opinion that the evil was not produced 
by clover, and assigns as a reason for such belief, 


injurious to cattle and | 








*jts not having occurred for many years after clo- 
ver had been extensively cultivated, and not oc- 








curring at t all in many places, 
pastured almost altogether on clover.” A botani- 
cal ae of the Euphorbia is given in the | 
N. Ee. Farmer, vol. ii, p. 78. 

Dr William Baldwin, of Wilmington, Delaware, 
in the same article says, “ Dr Barton informed me 
that he believed several vegetables 
effect with the Euphorbia in producing slavers ; 
and that he had known this disagreeable disease 


| produced by dry clover, which he supposed to be 


in a diseased state.” 
It appears then that the cause or causes of this 
deleterious effect are not ascertained to any de- 


‘gree of certainty, and we think the topic deserv- 
,ingand admitting of further elucidation. 





Mr E. W. Haring of Cayuga, Claiborne Co. 
Miss. wishes for information relative to the ar- 
ticle of Pindars, by some called ground nuts, by 
some Goober Peas, &c. What quantity nearly is 
sold in Boston, &c. “Our soil and climatet” ne 
continues, “ are well adapted to the growth of this 
article, and I am wishing to learn if it will do to 
ship.” 

We find the following notices of this article in 
the last American edition of Willich’s Domestic 
Encyclopedia. - 

“ Ground Nuts or Ground Peas, the .Irrachis 
Hypogaios Americanus of Ray, a plant cultivated 
in the West Indies by the negroes. When in 
flower, it inclines towards the earth, into which 
the pointal enters, and extends to a certain depth, 
where the seed vessel and fruit are formed, so that 
the latter attains maturity under ground. As large 
crops of this vegetable are produced on light sandy 
land, of little value, it may be advantageously cul- 
tivated on such soils. 

“The seeds or fruit, when bruised and express- 
ed through canvas bags, afford a pure, clear 
and savory oil, which will admit of being kept for 
a considerable time without becoming rancid or 
requiring any particular care, even during the heat 
of summer, As one bushel of the seeds when ex- 
pressed, yields a gallon of pure oil without, and a 
much larger quantity, though of inferior quality, 
with the aid of heat, they deserve to be more gen- 
erally known and imported.” 

‘We should be much gratified by the receipt of 
information relative to this as well asthe other ob- 
jects of ageiny mentioned above. 





WHITE WEED. 
Our respected and venerable correspondent, 
Samuel Preston, of Stockport, Penn. wishes us 
“to make inquiry, and to publish some account 
how to destroy the pernicious weed, called White 
Daisy or Buck’s Eye.” We are happy to comply 
as fur as itis in our power with this request. 

We believe the pernicious weed, alluded to by 
by Mr Preston is a plant, termed by botanists 
Chrysanthemum leucanthemum. It has quite an as- 
sortment of common or vulgar names, among 
which are white weed, May weed, ox eye, &c, 
besides its more poetical appellation of Daisy. 

Mr Deane observed that “the daisy and rag 
weed are conquered by a plentiful manuring of 
the ground: for where the land is rich they are 
found not to flourish. Pasturing the Jand with 
sheep is said to be fatal to the daisy and to the 
crow foot. But the most effectual way to destroy 
these weeds, is to break up the land, and employ 
it intillage.’” The Farmer’s Assistant assures us 
that top dressings of composts suitable to the soil 


where anes are | will destroy white weed. 


y| Gone. 


had a maar | 





Other writers state that 
plaster of Paris will extirpate this nuisanee, but 
with regard to the manner and quartity of its ap- 
| plication for that purpose, we have seen no direc. 








DISEASE IN HORSES’ EYES. 

Mr D. B. Richards, of South East, N. Y. writes 
as follows: “ A disease of horses I have lately be- 
come acquainted with, which I do not recollect 
seeing deseribed in any publication. — It is called 
the hooks in the eye. The fore part of the eye 
brow is contracted, and by standing before the 
horse and making a motion with the hand, the 
horse draws a white skin from the fore part of the 
eye, vearly over the whole ball. Should you pub- 
lish something respecting said disease, perhaps 
some one might be benefitted.” 

Not professing to be an adept in veterinary sci- 
ence, we should be under great obligations to any 
friend, or other public spirited gentleman, who 
would give us information on the above mention- 
ed topic.—EpiTor. 





Early Apples.—We -have been favored with 
three different specimens of summer apples, fully 
matured and of prime excellence. ‘They are styled 
Early Harvest, Parson’s Red Streak, and Staat Ap- 
ple. They were fromthe Orchard of Gorham Par- 
sons, Esq. whose laudable efforts to introduce and 
improve articles of culture deserve the gratitude o} 
a community benefitted by such efforts. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
Saturpar, August 11, 1832. 
Fruits Exhibited —Peaches from Eben. Breed, 
Esq. of Charlestown, of an uncommonly large 
size, weighing nearly nine ounces, of a delicious 
rich flavor and melting. Apples from the Hon. H. 
A. 38. Dearborn, Roxbury ; beautiful large White 
Spring fruit, the tree from Philadelphia. 


S. A. SHURTLEFF. 


A ousithins Suitentend dam exhibited ai 
the Lincoln Fair, caused an extraordinary sensa- 
tion among the farmers, few of whom ever dream- 
ed of seeing a sheep of the enormous weight of 
402 lbs., standing 5 feet in height, and being 7 ft. 
in length! ‘This sheep was yeaned on the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, and is now three years old. 
It has been publicly exhibited to the most distin- 
guished naturalists in Europe, and at the Tuile- 
ries in Paris, before the royal family of France. 
It has preduced annually 35 Ibs. of wool, and is 
carried in a caravan to fairs, as an extraordinary 


| curiosiiy.— English paper. 





Foul Casks cleansed.—Butter tubs and othe: 
vessels which have become foul by use, ean be 
easily cleansed by filling them with any kind of 
meal or bran and water, and permitted to stand 
till fermentation takes place—casks which have 
from any cause become filthy and musty, may be 
cleansed in this way. And inasmuch as this mix- 
ture, after having performed this operation, be- 
comes more suitable food for swine, than before, 
there is no expense attending it.—.Mass. Spy. 

“ Cure for a Burn.—Scrape the inside of a po- 
tato; mix sweet oil and turpentine so as to make 
poultice of the mixture, and apply it to the burn 











immediately, and it will extract the heat 
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HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL, 
Kept at the garden of the proprietor of the New Eng- 
jand Farmer, in Lancaster, Mass., thirtyfive miles west | 

from Boston, on the river Nashaway. 

July 24. Fair; morning, thermometer 54, wind S.,| 
W., noon, 75, S., evening, 66,8. E. Seedling Dahlias | 
begin to bloom. Cloudy at evening. 

25th. Cloudy and showery ; morning, thermometer 
64, S. E., noon 75, S., night 64, S. E. Purple, White and | 
Yellow Xeranthemums in bloom, (handsome annuals,) 
also, Helianthus multiflora pleno, a beautiful perennial. 

26th. Morning fair; 54 N. W., noon cloudy, 73 N. E., | 
night, fair 66 S. W. 

27th. Morning, fair; 55 N. W., noon fair 77, N., 
night, fair 65 8S. W. | 

28th. Morning, fair; 50S. W., noon, rain, 81 S. W., 
night, fair 70 S.W. O6cenothera longiflora and Oe. noc- 
tiflora, (handsome annuals,) in bloom. 

29th. Morning, cloudy ; 69 S. W., noon, cloudy 82 N., | 
night, fair 74 S. W. 

30th. Morning, fair, 67 S., noon, 81 W., 
66 S. E. 

ist. Morning, cloudy; 70S. W., noon, fair 81 W.,. 
night, 85S. W. Zinnea elegans, Z. rubra, and Z. viola, ! 
in bloom; also, Z. multiflora, and Z. pauciflora, all an- 
nuals, well known, pretty border flowers, and easily cul- | 
tivated; also, Lobelia cardinalis, and Convolvulus arven- 
sis, elegant indigenous perennials; pulled Early Dwarf 
seed peas. 

August Ist. Morning, cloudy; 66 N., noon, cloudy | 
79 N. E., night, rainy 67 N. E. Ice Plant in bloom, al- 
so, Rudbeckia fulgida, a fine perennial, and R. digitata, | 
a tall growing perennial. ; 

2d. Morning, foggy ; 62 N. W., noon fair 81S. W., | 
cight, fair 71S. Blue Pimpernell and Schizanthus pin- | 
..uus, neat annuals in bloom. | 

2d. Morning, cloudy ; 6 W.S. W., noon, fair 81 N. E.,, ; 
night, 728. W. Argemone grandiflora, a splendid an- 
nual from Mexico in bloom; also, Mimosa sensitiva, a | 
well known curious annual. 


night, fair 


/as will appear by the subjoined certificate. 


| collectively they form an animal surpassed by few for 


| that he is a true son of the desert without any collateral 
| admixture, 


,pozo, Vice Consul of the Bashaw, Bey of Tunis. 


Cardozo Arabian, for Sale. 

THIS entire Horse was imported into Boston, June 
15th, 1832, by Messrs R. D. Tucker & Son, in the brig 
Caroline from Gibraltar, and is of the purest Arabian cast, 
This horse | 
is of the largest class of Arabians ; of dapple bay color ; 
black legs, main, and tai] ; and measures fourteen hancs 
three inches in height; uncommonly large bone ; mus- 
cles and tendons strongly delineated; of irrepressible 
spirits, and perfectly docile. His points, when abstraet- 
edly examined, are in most respects without fault, and 


symmetry — leaving no doubts on the minds of judges, 





A more particular description of this horse is not deem- | 
ed necessary at this time, as it is presumed no gentleman | 
will purchase so valuable an animal without minutely | 

=< 


/ examining him. 


We the undersizned do hereby certify, that the ches- 
nut horse, five years old, with a white spot on the fore- 
head, was sent from Oran to Consul Cardozo, and that 
said horse is of the purest Arabian breed. 

In testimony whereof we give the present in Gibraltar, 
this 3d day of Del Hogia, year of Elgira 1247. 

[Signed in Arabic,] 
Faquin Hamer Benguser, 
Mostara BENGALY. 

Certified to be the true signatures of Faquih Hamet 

Benqusef and Sidy Mostafa Ben Galy, by A. Car- 


Gibraltar, May 4, 1832. 

Extract of a letter from Heratio Sprague, Esq. of Gibraltar. 

«This horse was a present to Aaron Cardozo, Esq. 
Consul General for the Parbary Powers, a talented and 
wealthy gentleman, who prefers living with the nobility 
in Portugal to residing in this place. The then governor 
of Gibraltar, General Sir George Don, made a proposal 
to purchase this horse to send to England. 

“As soon as the nephew of Sen. Cardozo, who is a 





| 
PRICES OF 


4th. Morning, fair; 61, 8S. W. noon 86, N. W., night particular friend of mine, residing here, had orders to sell | 





76, W. 





American Farrier. 

THIS day published, and for sale at the New England 
Farmer office, No. 504 North Market Street, the Amer- 
ican Farrier, containing a minute account of the forma- 
tion of every part of the Horse, with a description of all 
the diseases to which each part is liable, the best reme- 
dies to be applied in effecting a cure, and the most ap- 
proved mode of treatment for preventing disorders; with 
a copious list of medicines, describing their qualities and 
effects when applied in different cases; and a complete 
treatise on rearing and managing the horse, from the 
foal to the full grown active laborer ; illustrated with nu- 
merous engravings. By H. L. Barnum. Price 75 cents. 

Aug. 15. 

Kendall’s Improved Rotary Pump. 

JUST received and for sale at the Agricultural Ware ~- 
house, No. 504 North Market Street, a further supply of 
Kendall’s Improved (house and factory) Rotary Fumps. ; 
These pumps are so constructed as tv convey a regular | 
and steady stream of water by the common crank motion, | 
are very compact and simple in construction, and no way 
liable to get out of order. They are well calculated for | 
the use of factories, paper-mill, &c. | 


A constant supply of these pumps, and likewise those 
of smaller size for domestic purposes, will be kept for sale | 
as above ; and if required, the Patentee will furnish suit- | 
able pipes and attend to putting the pumps in operation, | 
on application as above. Agu. 15. | 
a ee | 

Wants a Situation. 

A Gardener who is well acquainted with the business, 
and has had charge of gardens for the last fourteen years | 
in the United States and can produce good recommenda- | 
tions. Apply at this office. Aug. 1. 


{ 


Binding . 

THE subscribers to the New England Farmer are | 
informed, that they can have their volumes neatly halt. | 
bound and lettered, at 75 cents per volume, by leaving 
them at the Farmer office. Aug. 15. 


Printing Presses for Sale. 
FOR sale at this office, one Smith’s Imperial Press, 
- one do. Medium, and one Ramage. 





| THIS day received at the New England Seed Store, 


the horse, he immediately made me the offer of purchas- 


== \ing him; and the Caroline with Capt. Gale’s kindness, | 


| offering a good opportunity, I purchased him, believing | 
his worth to be £500 sterling, to any man, and event- 
ually of essential service to my native country.” 
Application to be made to SAMUEL JAQUES, at the 
Ten Hills Stocx Farm, Charlestown, Mass. where the 
horse may be examined. Aug. 1. 





Farm for Sale. 

TO be sold, at private sale, that well known country- 
seat, formerly owned by Joseph Cordis, Esq. located in 
South Reading, on the easterly side of ** Reading Pond,” 
so called, and adjoining the Forrester farm, now owned 
by John Clapp, containing sixty acres of excellent mow- 
ing, tillage, and pasture land, surrounded with a good 
stone-wail; also, a lane, two rods wide, passing through 
the centre of the farm, which renders it convenient to go 
to any part thereof, and is peculiarly advantageous, it 
being fenced with a good wall, into lots averaging from 
| five to six acres each. 

The buildings on said farm consist of a large two-story 
House, about forty feet square, finished throughout, with 
Sheds, and every other convenience, including a never- 
failing Well of excellent water. 

Also, a Barn, ninety feet long by thirtysix feet wide ; 
and adjoining said barn, is a large, convenient building 
for stables, carriage house, chaise house, &c, with a good 
well near the same. 

The above buildings are all in good repair. 

The above farm is well calculated for a country-seat, 
or public house, as it lies about an equal distance from 
Boston and Andover, where a number of stages pass 
daily, and the public travel is increasing. 

For further particulars inquire of the subscriber on the 
premises. MOSES SWEETSER, Jr. 

N. B. Twentyfive acres of Wood Land can be pur- 
chased with the above farm, if desired. 
South Reading, Aug. 7, 1832. 





Mt 


White Mulberry Seed. 


No. 504 North Market Street, Bostoh, a lot of White 
Mulberry Seed, saved the last month expressly for us, 
from one of the largest white mulberry orchards in Con- 
necticut—warranted fresh and of the very first quality. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
——— oe 

barre! | | 
ton /98 00/163 00 
110 00/115 oo 


AppLes, russettings, . 
ASHEs, pot, first sort, 
pearl, first sort, ‘ . ” 











JEANS, white, . bushel! 90) 100 
sEEF, mess, barrel! 12 00 12 50 
prime, , « | 625) 6 50 
Cargo, No. 1,. ° * a Soo; 9 00 
Burrer, inspected, No. 1, new, pound 12 13 
CHEESE, new milk, ‘ o | 6) % 
skimmed milk, - ; e 3 3 1 
FLAXSEED, . . .  . | bushel) 1 12) 1 25 
Fiour, Baltimore, Howard-street, barrel | 675) 6 87 
Genesee, . . ; “ 675) 680 
Alexandria, . : : “6 600) 650 
Baltimore, wharf, . ‘ 6 00! 6 25 
Gratn, Corn, Northern, . | bushel | 80! $5 
Corn, Southern yellow, | 75) 80 
ee eG « | 95/100 00 
Barley, - é - | 60 70 
ae FS wt tee we 
Hay, ‘ae k ‘ ; ewt. 50 62 
Hoa’s LARD, first sort, new, : 3s 9 00) 10 00 

Hops, Ist quality, “ 22 00| 23 
LIME, “ ‘ : cask 90) 100 
PLASTER PARis retails at ton 300; 325 
Pork, clear, . . , | barrel | 1700) 17 50 
Navy mess, . - | * | 1800) 1400 
Cargo, No. 1, ' “| 1275) 13 00 
Sreps, Herd’s Grass, . |bushel! 250! 300 
Red Top, northern, 7 a) sa s 

Red Clover, northern, pound | 10) 

TALLow, tried, ‘ , : cwt. |; 850) 875 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed. pound | 45 50 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, “| 55) 65 
Merino, jths, washed, 40 42 
Merino, half blood, “6 37 38 
Merino, quarter, . : “s 33 35 
Native, washed, 33 35 
=  { Pulled superfine, ts 55, 56 
S| ist Lambs, . . “ 44 45 
siiQ, « “« | 35 37 
sai8d, * uh a A 28 30 
# ~~ (Ist Spinning, . - 42 44 


Southern pulled Wool is about 5 cents less. 


PROVISION MARKET. 


Beer, best pieces, pound 10 12 
Pork, fresh, best pieces, ag 8 19 
whole hogs, “ 64; 7 
VEAL, ; oe | 7; #W 
MurrTon, . 4 4 10 
Pouutry, i oo 9; 12 
Burrer, keg and tub, ; se 14 16 
lump, best, | ‘ 18! 22 

EaGs, retail, . . | dozen 61; 18 
Mea, Rye, retail, . ; . | bushel 92 
Indian, retail, ma 75 
PoTATOEs, n ; ‘ “ 50! 62 
CripER, (according to quality,) | barrel, 400| 500 











BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, AuGusr 13, 1832 
Reported for the Daily Advestiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day 231 Beef Cattle, 13 Cows and 
Calves, and 2365 Sheep. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—The limited number at mark- 
et, (particularly the best qualities) was the occasion ot 
quick sales, and at an advanced price from last week. 
50 or 75 more Beef Cattle could have been sold at a fair 
price —30 or 40 are already engaged to be delivered at 
Brighton on Thursday. We noticed only 4 taken at $6; 
no other sale above $5,75. We quote extra at $5,75 4 
$6; prime at $5,50 a $5,67; good at $5a $5,50; thin ct 
$a 84,75. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales were effected at 
23, 27, 28 and 28,50. 

Sheep.—Lots of Lambs with a few old Sheep were 
taken at $1,50, 1,58, 1,67, 1,71, 1,75, 1,92, 2, 2,17, and 
2.25. A lot of Wethers were taken at $2,50. 


$13, 21, 





Aug. 15. 


Swine.—None at Market. 
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Misceilamy. 


EARLY RECOLLECTIONS. 


: P , ”» 
By the author of * Moral Pieees in Vrose and Verse. 








Pleasure and wealth to our lot may be granted, 
Love may a far-distant mansion endear,— 

Yet who can forget the soft soil where were planted 
Those first germs of bliss never wet with a tear? 


Rude frowning rocks, Nature’s loveliness spurning, 
May rise to disfigure the spot of our birth, 
But wth rapture’s warm thrill the glad wanderers 
returning 


Will press their fond lips to their dear native earth. 


Green-house exotics may glow in our tresses, 
The pride of the florist expire on our breast, 
But sweeter are these than the wild-flower that dresses 
The vale, by the sports of our infancy blest? 


Music with pomp and expression may greet us,— 
Still Memory will cherish, melodious and free, 
The song of the birds that would warble to meet us, 
In childhood’s gay season, from thicket and tree. 


The clouds may be rich, where the sun is reposing,— 
But soon must they shroud him in darkness forlorn, 

And the day of our life, though it brighten at closing, 
Can never restore the enchantments of morn. 





From the London Magazine of February, 1758. 


PROPERTIES OF THE GARDENER. 

Question by a lady. Why isa gardener the most 
extraordinary man in the world ? 

Answer. Because no man has more business 
upon Earth, and always chooses good Grounds for 
what he does. He commands his Thyme. He is 
master of his .Mint, and fingers Penny Royal. He 
raiseth his Salary every year, and it is a bad year, 
indeed, that does not produce a Plum. He meets 
with more Boughs than a minister of state. He 
makes more Beds than the French king, and has 
in them more painted Ladies, and more genuine 
Roses and Lilies than are to be found at a coun- 
try wake. He makes Raking his business more 
than his diversion, as many other gentlemen do. 
His wife, notwithstanding, has enough of Lad’s 
Love and Heart’s Ease, and never wishes for 
Weeds. WDistempers, fatal to others, never hurt 
him: he walks the better for the Gravel, and 
thrives most in a Consumption. He can boast of 
more Bleeding Hearts than your ladyship, and 
more Laurels (if possible) than his majesty of 
Prussia; but his greatest pride and the world’s en- 
vy, is, that he can have Yew whenever he pleases. 





Of all the enemies of idleness, want is the most 
formidable. Fame is soon found to be a sound, 
and love a dream—avarice and ambition may be 
justly suspected of being privy confederates with 
idleness ; for when they have for a while protect- 
ed their votaries, they often deliver them up, to 
end their lives under her dominion. Want al- 
ways strugyles against idleness; but want herself 
is often overcome ; and every hour shows the care- 
ful observer those who had rather live in ease than 
in plenty.—Johnson. 


Mr Richard Hatter, a passenger in the brig Ed- 
mond Castle, arrived here yesterday from Lon- 
don, has brought over with him two cows and a 
ealf of the true Durham breed, also twelve sheep 
of the true English breed.—M. ¥. Enquirer. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 














| VecerasLe Instiner.—lInstinet isa particular] one of its walls, a plane-tree upwards of twenty 
| disposition or tendency in a living being to embrace, | feet in height. Thus situated, it became straitene, 
| without deliberation or reflection, the means efself- | for food and moisture, and therefore gradually ¢) 
preservation, and to perform, ou particular occa- | rected its roots down the side of the wall, till they 
'sions, such other actions as are required by its) reached the ground at the distance of ten feet 
‘economy, without having any perception of what! When they had succeeded in this attempt, the up 
end or purposes it acts, or any idea of the utility | per roots no longer shot out fibres, but united iy 
and advantage of its own operations. Climbing | one; and shoots vigorously sprung up from the 


. . . . . . . | . > . ; » af 
plants afford a curious instance of this instinctive | root which had succeeded in reaching the earth, 





economy. Some of these having very slender 


themselves in a perpendicular direction ; but in 
order to compensate for this incapacity, nature has 
given them the power of moving or twining their 
branches and tendrils different ways, until they 
generally meet with a tree or some other body 
on which to climb, or attach themselves; and 
when a tendril has laid hold of a support, it coils 
up and draws the stem after it. 

Trees and other vegetables have likewise the 
power of directing their roots for procuring nour- 
ishment ;—for instance, a tree growing near a 
ditch, will be found to direct its roots straight 
downwards, on the side next the ditch, until they 


off fibres underneath, and ramify like the root on 
the other side of the tree. 
of this kind of instinct are related by Lord Kaitmes, 
among Which is the following. “ A quantity of 
fine compost for flowers happened to be laid at the 
foot of a full grown elm, where it lay neglected 
three or four years; when moved, in order to be car- 
ried off, a net work of elm fibres spread through 
the whole heap ; and no fibres had before appeared 
at the surface of the ground.” 


Many flowers also fold up their leaves on the 
approach of rain, or in cold cloudy weather, and 


ing influence of thesun. This is remarkably ex- 
plified in the convolvulus arvensis, anagallis ar- 
vensis, and many others, but more particularly 
in the last, whence it has been called the poor 
man’s weather-glass. 


that trefoil, wood-sorrel, mountain ebony, the Af- 
rican marigold, and many others, are so regular in | 
folding up their leaves before rainy weather, that 
these motions have been considered as a kind of in- 
stinct similar to that of ants.—T'upper on the Prob- 
ability of Sensation in Vegetables. 


Some plants open their petals to receive rain, 
others avoid it ; some contract at the approach of a 
storm, others on the approach of night; while 
some expand and blossom only to the evening air. 

Near the Cape, certain flowers form a species of 
chronometer. The morea unguiculata and undu- 
lata open at nine in the morning, and close at four ;} 
the ixia cinnamonea opens at the time the other 
closes, and shedsa delicious perfume throughout 
the night. 

The stamina of the flowers of sorre] thorn are 
so peculiarly irritable, that when touched, they 
will incline almost two inches ; and the upper joint 
of the leaf of the dionea is formed like a machine 
to catch food. When an insect therefore settles 
on its glands, the tender parts become irritated, 
and the two lobes rise up, grasp the insect, and 
crush itto death. The plane-tree exhibits the pow- 
er of exercising a sagacity for securing food not 
unworthy of an animal. Lord Kaimes relates, 
that among the ruins of New Abbey, in the county 
of Galloway there grew in his time, on the top ot 











reach the ground below it, when they will throw | 


Some curious examples | 


unfold them again when cheered dy the reanimat- | 


In Watson’s Chemical Essays also, it is stated | = 


The Island of St Lueia presents a sull mor 


‘ > . ° . —— mr: 
stems, cannot, like most other plants, grow of| curious phenomenon in the animal flower. This 


organization lives in a large bason, the water oj 
which is brackish. It is more brilliant than the 
marigold, which it resembles. But when the han¢ 
is extended towards it, it recoils, and retires like 
a snail in the water. It is supposed to live on the 
| spawn of fish. ’ 

| In Java grows a plant, the .Vepenthes distilla. 
\foria, remarkable for having a small vegetable bag 
lattached to the base of its leaves. This bag is 
| covered with a lid which moves on a strong fibre, 
}answering the purpose of a hinge. When dews 
|rise, or rains descend, this lid opens; when the 
| bag is saturated, the lid falls and closes so tight- 
ly, that no evaporation can take place. The 
moisture thus imbibed cherishes the seed, and iz 
gradually absorbed into the body of the plant.— 
| Bucke’s Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities o 
| Mature. 
| 





Mr R. Risley, North Third street, Philadelphia. 
'has patented a machine to dispense with manua) 
‘labor in preparing marble slabs or stone for 
|building. A steam power equal to five horses, iz 
said to execute as much work as 1000 men in the 
same time. 





eS 


! 
| 
Mrs Parmentier, 
AT the Horticultural Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, two 
| miles from the city of New York, offers for sale on mod- 
| erate terms, a fine collection of Apple, Pear, Cherry, 
| Plum, Peach, Quince Trees, &c, Grape Vines, Orna- 
‘mental Trees and Shrubs. Also, Green-house and Her. 
| baceous Plants, which will be ‘elivered at Boston witb. 
| out expense of exportation. Catalogues forwarded gratis 
J. B. RUSSELL, Acenr, 
No. 50% North Market St. Boston 
Cloth Strainers. 
FOR sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 51 an¢ 
52 North Market Street, Milk and Cheese Strainers ;— 
likewise, Gault’s patent Churn, the most approved churn 
in use; Leavitt’s improved Cheese Press; Curd Mills for 
preparing curd, a very useful little implement for the pur. 
pose intended. 


| July 18. 
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Albany —W™m. THORBUKN, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphia —D. & C. Lanprern, 85 Chestnut-street. 
Baltimore —G. B. Smitrn, Editor of the American Farmet 
Cincinnati— 8. C. PARKHURST, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. Y. WM. Princr & Sons, Prop.Lin.Bot.Gardes 
Middlebury, Vt.— Wicuv CHapman. 
Hartford — Goopwin & Co. Booksellers. 
Springfield, Ms. — E. Evwarps. 
Newburyport. — EvENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—J.W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Portland, Me. —Samvurt Cotman, Bookseller. 
Angusta, Me.— Wm. Mann. 
Halifax, N.S.—P.J. Hottanp, Esq. 
Montreal, L. C, — Huexny HiLiock, 
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